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warn you that I shall know you again in civvy clothes and that if I
find you walking just behind me I shall get in first." The man looked
sheepish and, on sizing up 'the deputy governor's physique, replied,
"Yes, sir, thank you, sir."
I had received a hint that I should not long be left at Wormwood
Scrubs; that Major Clayton, the veteran secretary to the Prison Com-
mission, would shortly be retiring and that I would be called upon
to take his place. This was correct, and within a very few months I
found myself Secretary to the Prison Commission. As far as office
work was concerned, it was the most strenuous job in the prison ser-
vice; every bundle of official papers was dumped on my desk to be
marked out to the Chairman or one or other of the Commissioners,
for each Commissioner had a group of prisons under him, and some of
them required constant nursing. I had besides the duty of allocating
work to the prison inspectors and of interviewing the various people
who had axes to grind. Some of these people were suthhuman. An
approaching execution never failed to produce droves of them, for the
most part women and long-haired sexless men.
A typical specimen was the lady who called to intercede for the
Indian Dinghra, who had murdered Sir Curzon Wyllie at a public
meeting. I explained to my visitor that I had nothing whatever to do
with the question of reprieves. She clasped her hands and said, " I
am asking that this poor man should not die for India, but live for
it." This kind of irresponsible advocate seems never to think of the
victim or his family when they come to intercede for a murderer. I
happened to know that the Home Office was receiving thousands of
signed petitions for Dinghra's reprieve.
My term of office as Secretary to the Prison Commission was destined
to be turbulent, for in 1906 die Women's Social and Political Union,
founded in 1903, resolved upon a policy of militant tactics to force
the Government to grant the suffrage.
I, in common with most of my colleagues, was depressed by the
conviction that if the vote were not granted to women the suffragettes
would be a cross which we should be doomed to bear for ever, and
there were not a few of ois who believed that if the vote were granted
comparatively few women would take the trouble to go to the polling
booths and therefore that would make little difference to the balance
of parties. It needed a stern awakening to rid us all of these futile